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Teachers" thoughts and decisions are the focus of studges currently 
¥ 
under way at Michigan State Loiversityv's Institute for Research on Teach 
ing (IRT) The IRT was tounded in April 1976 with a $3.6 million Brant trom 
f 


the National Institute of Education. That erant vas since been renewed, 


extending IRT's wory tirough Sestesh r 1981, Faneing is aloe resedyed ‘ror 
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Abstract . 
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Thirty-two first grade students in eight Title L classrooms ° 


were observed as they completed seatwork assignments. Observations 


focused on the stydents’ immediate responses, such as attention, 


performance on the assignslent, and reported understanding of the 


cad 
task. Two working hvpotheses are presented about the nature of 


students’ cognitive processing while doing seatwork. First, it is 
hypothesized that rans students ittend more closely to content 


coverdre than content taster., rethaps because of the teachers’ 


emphasis on procedural directions and lack of emphasis on content- 
eeianes purposes of seatwork. Second, the combination of the 

emphasis on content coverage and difficult assignrents “ay create 
4 condition in wnich low achievers develop stratezice to complete 


y 
work without developing stratesies that help them \ ake sense of 


thefr work. These two hypotheses will be tested in further data 
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STUDENT RESPONSES TO SEATWORK: . IMPLICATIONS FOR © 
THE STUDY OF STUDENTS" COGNITIVE PROCESS ING# 
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‘This paper reports work in progress on the IRT Student Responses 
to Classroom Instructien Project. <Althoush data codlectton is not yet 


completed, analyses ‘to date have suggested some patterns of student 
‘ Bp 


responses trat na-~ be linked to students’ thinking as thev deal with 


their dail. seatworr gosi.nvents, 


- 


. 
Otrer researcr bas gire f° investigate? students’ comitive pro- 


cesses 5. asring students spe_ifie questions about their thinking about 
particular instructional events (Mar., sote 1, Morine=-Dershiner, Note 2, 
¢ 
Peterson, Braver~an, Buss, & Swing, Note 3, Winne, Note 4). Such studies 
' ns 
represent an important step toward appl-ing cognitive theories vf learning 


to the studv of instruction. Hewever, before the results of such studies 


can be widely applied to classfoon practice, this increasing knowledge 


about students’ cognitive processes nust be rerged with nnowledge of 


the varied classroom conteats in whch that cognitive processing occurs, 


ail * 


Ithis paper was originally titled "Examining Students’ Cognitions 
About Teaching Using Process Measures.’ It was presented in a svmposiun, 
: “"Students’ Cognitive Progessing During ‘Teaching,” at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Fducational Research Association, Los Angeles, April, 1981. 


. ?Linda M Anderson courdinates the Student Responses to Classroom 
Instru: tiog Project and co-coordinates the Conceptions of Reading Project, 
She is alsc an assistant professor in MSI's Department of Student Teaching 
and Professional Development. é 


Stdeas discussed in this paper grew out of research done with Jan 
Alleman-Brooks, Nancy Brubaker, and Gerald Duffy, and the content of 
this papey reflects the contributions of all members of the research 
team. The “we” referred to in the text includes the whole team, 
although. the author assumes responsibidity for anv errors in or weaknesses 
of this paper. Discusstans with Phyllis Blumenfeld and Jere Brophy were 
@ also very helpful. y 
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life--seatworg assleiments--and t> oresent sme worrine nvpotheses 
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are, Most reseato” on teachic. ef facts as used lonsze-tery outcore 
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“eaS4ires 4S -FatePas pte atv, A Tletement tests). In this otugy, we 
have focased on <t.dents.’ 2ail  rvesponses--both beha.1eral and 


conpith e--a5 de“espate indicators cf anstrlcti nal effects, 4 
‘ . 
basic ascu7tptacn underlceine the study was that leaming from class- 


w 


room, instruction can occur ost readil» when students tespend to 
» 
instructioqal stimuli ain a copnitively active and generally suc cegs- 


ful Alpe e - Thus, we wanted to learn more about fastructional 


fy 


contests that support active and successful student responses. Our 


first step toward this goal has heen to describe patterns of student ¥ 


. 
x a 


responses in eight firsfepsrade classrooms, 


-_ 
In particular, ¥. wanted to loose at the responses of students 


to "Se atwork assignments that vsuall. involve readin, and writinoy 


that are vicen te students te be carried out independently, witneut 


tontinucnus tea her supgerviedun. Our interest in ceateork was based 
an the pervasiveness of this tornat in element atv classrooms, One 
: 


recent study determined that elementary students spend up to 70° of 


. dé {. 


‘ ¢ 


’ a 
their Tlocted instructional time doing seatwork (Pisher, Filby, Marliave, ~ 


Cahen, Dishaw, Moor, & Berliner, Note 5). In spite of this, little 


is known about what students do and think as thev perform seatwork, 


(Rosenshine, 1980). 

In atticion t our interest in seatwork and how students respond 
to amd learn from it, we were also interested in tocusing on vouny 
childred in ppicar erades who we Ee learngas Few to read and tot do 
LbASON! OT WUT \ ’ 

. Therefore, 4 3tud- was destened to describe wavs in which fairst- 
arade otuldents resvondee to ans dealt with seatwork and other “ors 
ers ” - bg 
cf reading instruction. The stvcent responses of “ost interest ‘ 
were the apparent "1 cus of tie students’ attention, the nature of 
the students? idqeclvevent with instructional stivuli fe.g., how 
do the. approa Noa writt)n assignment), initiative taken by the’ 

; ‘ 
students to seek help when they were confused or unable te answer 
’ 
something correctl>, tre level of surcess on daily seatwork assign- 
sents, and student perceptions of how and whv they were doing daily 


a 
seatwork tasks. 


= . 


Method Log 


we higte Teen oomdueting ohsereatiors tn «eleht tirstesrads classrooms 


in fou Tatis To sthools fn a midwestern ite. Observations began in 
? 
Yetrber, logy, and wild continue through April, 1981 All ¢ lassrooms 


aye Selt-vontained and taught by one teacher, although some of the teachers 
7) >» 


C 


aloo fave aides tor part ot the dav. Ten teachers were approached 
and she} ty poaurtde {pate in the atude, and edyht of them readily arpreed. 


within «ea h of the se edght clase+s, tour students have bern 


seller ted as tar set Students tur observation a male and female high 


€ 
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achiever did a male and feral. low achiever In order to select target 
students, we asked teachers to identify those students they considered 9 


to be in the highest achieving third and the lowest achieving third of 


* their class. From these two e¢treme groups, within each class, we 
“ a 


randoml, selected one bov and one airl for whom we had written parental 


permission. Gur eriginal sampte uf 32 target Student. has becn reduced 


% 
sllahti. by student sohility and absences, 


. 
a 


Bv the end of the studv, we will have conducted five three- 
hour observations of each student over a sise-month period. During 
each visit to the classroom, the observer focuses on two tareet 
Students who have 4 similar schedule. This means that we usualls 
focus on students from the same reading group and thus see cither 
the two high achievers or two low achievers: on a given dav. (Student 
absen.es and reading group transfers have led to occasional schedule 


, « 


alterations.) 


. 


Observers note detall-@ descriptions of what the target students 
are doing throughout the session. The typical procedure is to pay 
very close attention to one child for about 10 minutes and then 
Switch to the other child. This time sampling approach is used 
flexibly, so that we sometimes spend more time with one child in 
order to see, for example, the end of a particular assignment or 
the end of an interaction with the teacher. 


While observing, the observer describes what the child is doing, 


what (s)he seems tu be attending tv, how seatwork is approached, 
what the student does when ‘sihe encounters a problem, and how success- 
ful the student is. The observational record also includes as much 
information as possible about the instructional stimuli present at 
the given moment. Copies of the seatwork are obtained or described 
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in detail. Teacher e. planations of assignments are audfo-recorded. 

After an observation 1s completed, the observer tapes a detailed 
narrative record ofthe morning's observation that includes times.’ 

a : 
Also noted after the observation is the completed performance ,of the 
child on assianed wor! that dav ance any teacher feedback on that 
WOLK, 
& 

The resulting gata provade a detailed record of what the child 
did on a "Minute-tr=eminute basis. For . avple, 

9.51 J. goons back at the board and writes te {(copving 


vol atastb ani tyven fonts around some and then 


eTites sae, all atoome, without looeing at the 


Ie 


eard fur eacr latter. Then, te wlances over 
, 
reward 4., readime, Sut does not interact with 
ner. (She is veadine tloud, to herself, about 
. 
thro Feat tram " ) 

9 52 He goes ba to his writing and writes without 
distraction, “att ‘ha/d (the slashes indicate 
wrere he looke+d up it the hoard ‘while he was 

; comeing) and then looks up at S. (sitting across 
table trom hi) 46 the teacher 15 elaborating 
on # fact in the storys that S. has just read, 
(Tue teacher reads with individual students at 
this table J. has heen called to that table 

to do his seatwork after the teacher saw him 
talking te a triend at tis dest.) oT. looks up 

ato othe board and then writes 2 fold, (the 
slashes indicate where fe looked up at the 


board while he was copydinaa?. 
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9:53 He moves to the ne.t line and writes Today is 
all at once and then looks up at the girl who has 
come to the teacher for help, and continues to 


look at her, until 


Ne) 
w 
4* 


the teacher stands up and announces that all 
students should wo to their seats and get readv 
ty line up It is time for libraty The teacher 
berins to pass out Library books to the students 
e 
: to retim. J, watehes her do this and then 
leaves has paper on the reading table (unfinished) 
infoyines up 43 tits name ie « allid. . 
7 The, Dose Cvational sata ie supplerented with informal conversations 
with students about work done that rorning, conversations to tap the 
student's understinding of how and why (s)he did the work. For 
e<ample, the child wight be asked "How did vou «now to choose this word . 
instead of that word?” or to “Show me how to do this page." NOuestions 
designed to elicit the child's understandings of the purpose of the work 
are "What are vou learning about when sou do this work?" and "Whv do 
vou think vour teacher wanted vou to do this page?” 


The efpht teachers have also been interviewed both formally and 


informally to determine their perspectives on seatwork and its use. 


Data Analysis*to Date 


At present (April, 1981), the project staff are still collecting 
- data, but we have been meeting regularly throughout the year to identify 
patterns of  tudent responses, Our shared impressions have led us to 
ask the questions posed earlier about students’ understanding of the 
content-related purposes of asslynments and {ts effect on their thinking 


ag they work Of particular {[nterest to us as researchers (and of 
‘ \ 


e.. 
ENS. I 


special concern to us as parents, teachers, and teacher educators) are 

. patterns of student responses. suggesting that some seatwork for some 
students is not perceived in meaningful wavs. At least, the meaning- “ 
fulness apparently perceived by the students is not what we might expect 


. 


. from an adult perspective. : 
Certainly it 1s not reasonable to expect that the perspectives 

of six- and seven-year-olds should always match those of adults. 

However, we think that the discrepancies (between intended and xeal 


student understanding) are important to consider as we e.amine 


students’ thinkin? in classroom settings, 


x Results 


Student Understandings of the Content-Related Purposes of Seatwork 


One Pattern of student responses suggests that manv of our target 
students, both low achievers and high achievers, may believe that the 
most important aspect of doing their seatwork {ts simply to pet it done. 

We began to form this impression as we observed students’ behavior 


while doing svatwork. The ‘following are esamples of behavior that, 

when oc: urring repeatedly for the same student, indicated to us that * 
« 

students were primarily concerned with getting their wotk finished. 


l. Frequent questions to peers about “How far are you?" 
and frequent-:statements of “I'm almost done--yust . 
two more” or "I'm ahead of your" 


hy 


Upon completing the last {rem on a page, immediately 
. turning {t in or moving on to the next page without 
any indication of checking or reviewing. 


3. Completion of work is accompanied by expresstons of 
relfef (e.g., a long sigh and "There!" as student 
{s stacking papers, or, as one student was over= 
heard saving to himselt, “There! J didn't understand 
it, but I got it done.) 


r<) ! ‘ 
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These hehaviors by themselves du mot necessarily mean that students * . 
are not also attending tg the content-relited purpuses of the work, but 
: * 
our "on-the-spot" interviews with the students have supported the 
{mpressions based on behavioral observations. This, an interview with 
a tale high ahiewr, ts one ec anple: : 
Researcher. Tell me about this work vou're doing (4s 
student i6 wer-ing in marn workbook). 
Student This as my mata. T's almost done with 3 
unit: Only twe more putes. (Said with 
we othe emt. 4A “unit is a related set ot 
Ndges and fn ath workboot. In this «lass, 
students are to work throush thelr math work= ; 
: bone, One unit at 4a time. When a unit Is ‘ | 
completed, they caun take the entire set of 
pages home, amd the teacher announces this to * 


Researcher * 


student. 


Resear hier 


Student: 


the other students, who usuallv applaud.) 


What was this unit about? 


Well, when {t's done I St ro take it home. 


. 


Whit were you learning about when you did 


this unit? 


a 


forief pause, slightly puzzled expression) 


Oh, { learned-how to work hard. 


Or consider this exehange, which has ocurred with several students. 


Resear: her? 


Student 


Resear: her* 


What are vou learning tbhout when vou do 
this page? 

(shrugs) [ don't know, 

why did the teacher give von this page 


to de? 
* 


’ ~ 


c Student This is Pust our work (said as “it the 
‘ . e 
question seemed verv odd, to the stadent). : 
‘ | 
Some students answer Similar questions in terms of broad skill 
a 


‘ 1 
areas’ “If{m‘learning te read better" or "E'm learning. how to write. 


> 
However, we have less often received an answ Abat describes 


y ~~ 


a ; t 
‘ specific skills being practiced or specific concepts being applied. 
: . 


7 Thisiis in spfte of the fact that many’ (perhaps the majority) of, 
: . : : 


a * 
the seatwork assignments for reading and math have been designed 
t bed *® 
‘i to emphasize a particular shilt 


~* 


x 


H 


‘ae listed tive sentences that each 


t 


For esample, a workhy of 
. 


> 
~” 


‘ in Juded words ending > -of te oa., “Took out for the hot Br") 
J ¢ 
€ a% 
Sgudents were t+ iadicate a picture that illustrated the gentence (e.g, 
—_ - NK 


; ta choose @ bolling pot instead of a steaming p4e or a roasting frank- 
A ba rs 
+ furter) When asked, "What abe vou learning about when you do this page?" 
i ‘ 


a student res,ond gt, "How to read-these sentences and draw circles around 


the right picture " J The re oF nv indication during this conversation 
. ¥ 
that the atudent revognized the similarity among the senterces or the 


‘specifi purpose of the page : 


. 


Taken all together,™’the behavioral and Student interview data , 


ly 


Suggest that while doing seatwork, these ranean gee students perced@e 


a 


arpese in terms of doing the work and progressing through a book 


rather than understanding the specific content-related purposes of 


assignments At this point, we are not siying that this {is either 


. 


4 


desirable or undesirable, simply that this seems to be a prevalent 
pattern We have begun to refer to it ASG "content ‘coverage orien- 


,tatiow® that can be. contrasted to a "content mastery" orfentat fon, 
A 
. * 


» 
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We can only speeulite about reasons for this pattern of student 
' . 
? 


response. Certainly, the aye amgydevelopmental level of the children 
4 ‘ 
¢ | 
fe Should be taken into account, in that one would not expect a first- 
Brader to give answers that would suggest a grand scheme for organ- 


izing reading skills, or to have a firm set of concepts for thinking 


+ a 7 
about their own learning processes, 


s 


e . 


However, our vbservations of the teachers and their presentations 
* 


* 
of assignments have led us to vonsider an additional hypothesis. 
” * tr 


We think that students’ perceptions of the purposes of seatwork may 
' 


be gelated to. the infermation that they receive from teachers about 
a 


their work. Although svstematl: analysts has not been Carried out 
yet, the impres@ifons of the abservers at this point ae that very 
few teacher presentations include specific statemefits about he 
Lontent-=related purposes of assignments. Instead they onatse mostly 
of procedural stategents, (e.f., "Read the sentences and circle the 
ra 
picture that goes with each one.") In addition, teacher feedback 
following completion of work often consists of statements about the 
correctness of answers and directions for what to do next, but not 


¥ reminders about thaakit ass ¢ of the page or the content that has 


heen encountered oy tt student. y 
‘ We do not know at this point if student pereeyetons would be 
dé i co . 
diffgrent if teachers made more statements to students about content- 
" , 


related purposes, nor do we know if different patterns of student 
Perceptions of purpose would affect students’ cognitive processing 


while carrviny out their seatwhrk. However, our observations and 


~ 


conversations with students have «onvinced us that questions about 


‘ 


students’ perceptions of purpose should be considered by researchers 


{in examining students’ thinking during instruction and teachers’ 


f 


QO : 
EIR, *Ehtet es on, cae thinking. 
ey 


Ly 


ll 


Low Achievers' Strategies for Completing BPR cure work 


Related to the pattern of student responses that indicates atten- 


tion to content coverage and getting fini¢hed (which seems to be present 


* 


for both high and low achieving students), we have also decome interested | 2 
{nm another pattern uf student Rr ponses that is er evident among t- 
the Wine ac hier tay students. This pattern of pesponses to seatwork 
1s one in which students successfully develop and use strategies that 
7 
contribute bs eitoat coverage, but that do not necessarily contribute 
to contedt naster. or, perhaps tore important, *0 comprehension monitoring 
and other learnin,a-toe-learn stills. ‘ 

» we think tits pattern develops when two conditions are present. 
First, low achlevers (or anvone, but it happens nost frequently to them) 
are given work that is not easy enough for them to do quickly, auto- rane 4 
maticall., and with a clear sense of whether thev are correct Second, 

> 

these iouieancnewor given in a setcting where working independently 
and nanny in “the time allotted is valued and encouraged by the. 
teacher Our present hvpothesis}is that when these two conditions are 
frequent, students do not ltarn to ask whether their work makes sense 
to them However, they develop other strategies that allow them to 
get the answer and get finished 

This hypothesis will be as caliiad Svstematic analyses of 
the data later this vear The follewing are examples of incidents 
that have led us to formulate the hypothesis. 

Sallv (a low-achteving target otudent) is working on an 


assignment that requires her to éopy sentences of f the 


board, read them, and draw picturea to tllustrate that 


she understands theme. v., “The areen car fs coming down Sa 
the road") She copkes a sentence correctly, looking at 
<) 
l. 
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the board trequently, teppearinge te copy it letter by. 


4 
letter (rather than in words or phrases, a5 fs usually 


done dv higher achievers). When tinished with a sen- 


tence, she looks at her neiphbor's paper or asks a friend, 
ve 
“Whigtdo wejdraw here?” The friend answers, “a green 
Z ie 
* 


‘. 


cary and Sally draws it. When th® observer asked Sally 
* * 


. 


to read the sentences, she could not However, she 


was able t. complete Che pager in tnis fashion and 
% : 


4 


thus go to lune kh hav recess, 


Ros 14 low-a udevine tareet students, Sloneg with all 


other students in the ) lass, is to spend his 30 minutes 


’ 


of allotted ss atwork time cotposing a storv about 
4 t 
P "Mv Famils.” (The teacher has begun to use one norning Pde 
* ee 


4a week for creative writing assignments; this is the 


‘ 
second week.) She writes on the board sote words that 
they might want to use in writing a story about "My 


Family," although she emphasizes that spelling "does 


not reine." Ron rites the following story bv himself: 
You can he my brother. 
tou can be my puppy. 
' Tt like my pup, °* : ; 
I like sw father 
I like my mother. 
7 T am happy. 
. When the observer asked him to read his storv to her, he 


hes{tated on the word my (because his y was not clearly 


aovoand he read it as ar). He did net attempt to read 


/ 
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the words brother, puppj, pup, tather, or mother, 
instead he stared at each of them for several seconds 


and then asked what they were After they finished 
‘ 
readi#g his story, the observer asked him how he 


knew to write the word father where he wrote it 


. 


i 


_ He pointed to the board and said, "I got it off there.’ 


; J 


Ron had used his understanding of sentence structure and functions 
, 

of vartbus words to create an acceptable product (It was later marked 
‘"pood" “bv the teacrer, a.tieush he was not one of five students who 
were asked Govread tieir stories to the class ) Hewever, his 
tnabilit’ to read what te bad written suggested to us that the act of 
writing the story ae have been driven bv the need to get it done 
rather than an Interest in communicating his thoughts about his 
family This 1s post hogconjecture, of Soleee:, but the incident is 
eonvdsrent with other observations of Ron in which he behaved in ways 
that kept the teacher "off his case" and ninimized contacts with her, 
academic or otherwise Yh. work was frequently difficult for him, 
bit he always got it finished, usuallv with some incorrect answers. 


Conversations with him frequently revealed a lack of concepts or skills . 


that were presumably necessary for the work given to hin 


aN 


Sean (a eae Gye Sat B student) is in a class where 
students do "individualized" work This means that all 
students proceed through the same reading and math books, 
but they "move at their own pace,” 3¢cording to the feacher. 
The pace seemed to be determined by how long it took 

each student to get through a page and get the teacher's 


7 


& 


e.. 
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attention for se hecking, rather than additionel] tine spent , 
{in spectal Iinetruction Durdng i recent observation, f 
Sean uae aeepined 4 page from nfs reading, workbook that 
emphasized words ending in ~ak+ (..2 , cake, make, take). 
There were sarfsentemers to read and ={- pictures to 
Match to then The observer aseed Sean to tell her about 


the page while be was doing it He readily agreed and 


ee reading alo. He read roast of the -ake words as 


wah, and mest 98 nig sentenm es did aot mane sense duce 

tio tregagent tis alee nec acy se TLioaet seer Jis- 

a re tre 4 2 if se aise £ tne sentenzes, and he 
” 


qguderly drew Lincs t white er pitture he tricugnt went 
with {t de croleded tr rsugh tre sf. sentences, getting: 


three . rr. t despite his nisreadin,. The first one that 
fa x 
waS  oorrect was the pi ture closest t1 the sentence 
55 


(On the ne-t assigntfent, Sean way alse nbserved using a 


similar "proximit " principle t. determine how to find 


¢ ‘ 
the orrect cheice ) The last sentence was done 


4 
a 


€ 
corrertl, witneut Sean even reading the sentence because 


s - 
j ef 


as he . enlained, "There's only one picture left, so that's 
tne answer " Coincidentally, it was the right one 
Throughout this session, Sean did not indicate that he was 
aware that he was making errors nor did he demonstrate any 
concern that what he read was nonsense. As soon as he drew 


the line between the last sentence and picture, he immediately 


turned to the next page of his workbook and continued. 


> 


a 


Such incidents have led us to hypothesize that one refult of 
a combination of inappropriate (i.e., difficult) vassignmetts and 
the emphasis on finishing work nav be that students come to define 
success On seatwork in terms of completion instead of understanding. 


This way of defining success mav occur for Wigh achievers as well * 


* 


as low achievers, but is more likelv to be detrimental to low 


‘ achievers High acnievers are usuallv worrine at a higher level 
Nine 
cf success than are low aebievers and thus are probably gaining 
€ 
more fren the practice opportunities afforded by seatwerk, that is, 


Civ ar oat least hoyldis, - iti set 1 vnagh_ cediil= * Tt seers 


Mote live] fra" ff @ ty. 40 1b €*s ¢to-pared to low achievers) come 


CG expe t Crely readio, Seatwir to “ake sense ta tier, because it is 


i) 


: 4 
MOFe Olted assatliahie or at tneir “independent level This in turn 


/ 
may nap it fre vlewls creat trey te eles adactive Jearninz-tc-learn 


Skills a, tee eae trrougen sth] ahen something does not 
. é 


: ? = c 
7 * Nake Sense BS seems cunfusing, it is an unusyal event to a high 
4a 


achiever and taeret ore more salient and likely to trigger action to 


™ a“ 
rede nfustor andor add nev essary fuformation >? This hivhlight ine 


, 4 . 
“Tt is the ubservers’ impression at this point (to be tested 

svstematically) that assignrents given to low achievers are more 

often difftcult for thém than assignments given to high achievers. 

Thus the statement that high achievers are more often successful is 

meant to reflect the level of difficulty relative to the child's 

ability, not the absolute ability per se. Given optimal matching of 

assignments and students, high and low achievers cauld be equally ‘ 

successful on their assignments, although overall differences in 

levels of achievement could be maintained. Fi 


SAvain, it is importgnt to reallve that this assertion is not 
‘ based entirely on the aptitude differen es hetween high and low achievers’ , 
Yalthough those are influential as well) The point here is that the 
history of a student's experiences with school tasks can influence 
his/her expectations that assighments, teat, instruction, and the 
like, cam and should Make sense, and these expectations in turn will 
influence a student's responses to ditficult material 


oO". 
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of ume pe ted Tisonderotiaadtn Aa. bets further the deve lopment of 
metacogmitive skilis, weton could aid in intormation-sectinag to reduce 
conpuslon, even though torcal inatruction seldom is focused on the 
development oF su... selils. , 

Weotre other rand, low thie vers, weo we "a,e seen tore often, 
with assfamm rt. troat seem dattdocit For tar, way ce lass Libel. to 


1 


eepe tT fedin wot. f. “hae Sonate. Tratois, setse {5 47h sredictable, 
i 


md ss o4 la e ae7 Bett gy Me MRAM Oh 8S ee 2. 8 So anderetand) 

* = ie 1 = a 1 
be TE Im as : we i YR ae 2 tree 2 bs ere ae Pte] 

? \ 
. , ae aes 2 4 & * . . = eet oe < a” é ae Teh y eS aed = 
oe Pye Re ae a a i a ce Satie . Res aera 
© wd) 4 ee a ld al ca Re a wf kr dee trat 
‘ 
7 

Pe Teed as ga ett op re Tike pf bP ps as. ah ty asd yr 

PER oh Tan Tae FE Leet am tte Laser ms we Mae ser gd, 

e % 

OP og PO oe aay ge ee I ge ae aia Bue aT Tet Ss can me “rie 

Mp eideety re ty oa 6 2 enp etn, of 42 wit ds weta w4 ace teade temade 
ry 
= 1 4 = * - ~ 
fate go aia wn In, ne atewote or the utedd tah # elements, 34 4 46 
tag feet foe t dt done and "eee or. oer tims, tris approach cay 
” 

aTe wnt the adel pment S ovretroonita. skills that allow students 

- . 

: wah 
rote me ep add) OF tee tr owe ledrnin,. 
- > 


; fon lusfoan 
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“This, st the present time, the thipkin, of the Student Response 
Project rese are he rs ds that we should be asking two related questions 
abtut students! ougnittve processing while carrying out seatwork 
asstenments, and about the conte-t In which the assiynmentr ate Riveg, 
First, A the studeats peroed se content-related purposes of the work, 
and how ate their eer intiuenoed be. the te geter'’s presenta- 
tiens and standards for work completfion® secondly, haw does student 
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understanding of Seatwork purposes interact with the comprehensibility 
of that work to the student to affect the strategies used in completing 
the assignment, and how might this interaction over time contribute 


to the development ‘of various metacognitive or "learning-to-learn” 


sxills? . 


Nene 
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